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ABSTRACT 


The  Frozen  Rock  Experiment  (FRE)  was  conducted  in  central  Alaska  in  August  2006  to  provide  empirical  data  on 
seismically-estimated  yield  from  explosions  in  frozen  rock.  Laboratory  studies  have  demonstrated  that  frozen  rock  is 
significantly  stronger  than  unfrozen  rock,  and  it  has  been  hypothesized  that  this  increased  strength,  due  to  ice  in  the 
pores  and  cracks,  can  alter  seismic  yield.  Central  Alaska  has  abrupt  lateral  boundaries  in  discontinuous  permafrost, 
and  we  detonated  3  shots  in  frozen,  saturated  rock  and  3  shots  nearby  in  unfrozen,  dry  rock  ranging  in  size  from  200 
to  350  lbs.  Approximately  125  accelerometers  and  seismometers  were  deployed  specifically  for  this  experiment  at 
distances  of  10  m  to  over  20  km.  During  the  past  year,  we  have  conducted  various  studies  (moment  tensors, 
magnitudes,  etc.)  to  characterize  the  explosions  in  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock. 

In  order  to  conduct  moment  tensor  inversions,  a  velocity  and  an  attenuation  model  are  required.  We  initially 
developed  a  1-D  model  for  central  Alaska  but  found  that  the  model  could  not  account  for  azimuthally  dependent 
velocities  and  did  not  explain  observed  surface-wave  arrival  times.  We  are  currently  developing  a  3-D  “block" 
velocity  model  using  full  waveform  modeling  in  order  to  improve  the  preliminary  moment  tensor  results.  To 
develop  an  attenuation  model  for  the  upper  crust  of  central  Alaska,  spectral  amplitudes  of  Rg  were  extracted  from 
complex  waveforms  using  phase  match  filtering.  The  Rg  amplitudes  were  then  corrected  for  geometric  spreading 
and  regressed  against  distance  to  determine  the  attenuation  coefficients  at  each  period,  which  were  then  converted  to 
Qfig  using  the  group  velocity  dispersion  curves.  We  developed  the  relationship  Q/ig(/)  =  12.5/  ®  ^^.  When  the 
attenuation  coefficient  data  were  inverted,  Q  values  of  less  than  20  were  required  in  the  upper  kilometer  of  the 
central  Alaskan  crust. 

To  model  the  sources,  the  in-siti/  P-  and  *S-wave  velocities  of  the  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock  test  sites  were  input  into 
the  Mueller-Murphy  (MM;  1971)  source  model.  The  resulting  source  models  predict  that  the  explosions  at  the  faster, 
frozen  rock  site  should  have  a  higher  comer  frequency  (/c~15  Hz)  than  an  equivalent  explosion  at  the  slower, 
unfrozen  site  (/^~10.5  Hz).  MM  also  predicts  a  small  overshoot  to  the  explosions  at  the  frozen  rock  site. 

Examinations  of  the  observed  spectra  from  the  explosions  match  both  the and  overshoot  predictions.  The  MM 
model  predicts  that  the  frozen-rock  explosions  should  have  slightly  larger  amplitudes  at  frequencies  less  than 
however,  the  observed  data  show  that  the  amplitudes  are  approximately  equivalent  in  this  bandwidth.  Denny  and 
Johnson  (1991)  was  used  to  predict  A/hS  for  the  explosions,  and  the  resulting  values  closely  matched  the  observed 
A/hS  obtained  from  surface  wave  spectral  amplitude  modeling.  Our  results  show  that  MM  and  Denny  and  Johnson 
(1991)  source  theories  do  an  excellent  job  of  modeling  these  small  explosions  when  the  in-situ  P-  and  5-wave 
velocities  of  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock  are  considered. 

The  laboratory-determined  P-  and  5-wave  velocities  of  the  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock  test  sites  were  used  in  the  MM 
source  model;  however,  the  predicted  comer  frequencies  were  much  higher  than  the  observed  data.  The  lab 
velocities  are  more  indicative  of  deeper  emplacement  depths  where  there  are  fewer  fractures  and  where  any  effect  of 
the  ice  is  predominantly-porosity  related.  We  modeled  a  1  kiloton  explosion  at  a  depth  of  122  meters  using  the 
lab-determined  velocities  for  frozen  and  unfrozen  saturated  rocks  and  found  less  than  a  0.05  magnitude  unit  (m.u.) 
difference  in  their  (unfrozen  had  larger  A/^),  which  agrees  with  Rautian  and  Khalturin  (2003),  who  observed 
less  than  0. 1  m.u.  difference  for  explosions  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  frozen  and  unfrozen  media. 
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OBJECTIVES 


The  consortium  of  Weston  Geophysical,  New  England  Research,  and  the  University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks, 
conducted  the  Frozen  Rock  Experiments  (FRE)  in  central  Alaska  to  characterize  the  variations  in  ground  motion 
scaling  and  coupling  for  explosions  in  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock.  We  recorded  the  explosions  on  arrays  of  near¬ 
source  and  local  stations  deployed  specifically  for  the  experiment.  The  results  are  being  interpreted  to  help 
understand  possible  biases  in  the  estimation  of  seismic  yield  from  explosions  in  frozen  rock. 

RESEARCH  ACCOMPLISHED 


Experiment  Background 

A  critically  important  aspect  of  nuclear  test  monitoring  is  yield  estimation.  United  States  monitoring  agencies  must 
be  able  to  accurately  estimate  yields  for  nuclear  explosions  detonated  in  regions  of  monitoring  concern.  If 
frozen-rock  emplacement  conditions  create  a  circumstance  favorable  for  biased  yields,  data  must  be  available  such 
that  any  bias  can  be  accounted  for  when  the  yield  is  estimated.  Prior  studies  (Mellor,  1971)  have  established  that 
frozen-rock  properties  are  considerably  different  from  unfrozen-rock  properties.  Moreover,  it  has  been  hypothesized 
that  these  altered  properties  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  significant  variations  in  seismic  coupling,  which  in  turn, 
significantly  alters  seismic  yield  estimates. 

Sammis  and  Biegel  (2004)  noted  that  an  increase  in  low-temperature  uniaxial  strength  is  related  to  the  ice  in  the 
initial  pores  and  cracks.  The  ice  increases  the  apparent  coefficient  of  sliding  friction  on  these  initial  cracks.  Since  the 
strengthening  is  strain-rate  dependent,  for  nuclear  explosions  the  full  strengthening  should  occur  in  a  small  range 
near  0  °C.  Increasing  the  seismic  velocity  and/or  rock  strength  would  cause  reduced  seismic  amplitudes  in  the 
far-field  for  explosions  in  frozen  rock,  which  would  result  in  an  underestimated  yield. 


Experimental  Setting 

The  objective  of  our  project  was  to  conduct  nearly  co-located  explosions  in  frozen  and  unfrozen  crystalline  rock.  To 
find  a  possible  location  for  the  experiment,  we  consulted  the  permafrost  map  of  Alaska  (Ferrians,  1965)  for  regions 
of  discontinuous  permafrost.  One  such  location  with  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock  was  a  gold  mine  located  25  km  north 
of  Fairbanks,  Alaska;  however,  test  boreholes  at  this  location  proved  that  there  was  less  than  a  0.2°C  difference 
between  the  unfrozen  and  frozen  test  sites  (e.g.,  -0.1  °C  and  -i-0.1°C,  respectively).  Discussions  with  property  owners, 
miners,  and  drillers  familiar  with  the  ice  stratigraphy  in  the  region  suggested  that  better  sites  with  larger  temperature 
contrasts  were  available  for  our  study.  One  site  that  a  local  landowner  proposed  was  in  the  Coldstream  Valley, 
which  is  approximately  10  km  north  of  Fairbanks,  near  the  town  of  Fox,  Alaska. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  Fairbanks  area  in  1902  in  the  northern  extents  of  Coldstream  Valley.  As  a  result, 
much  of  the  Quaternary  gravels  and  surficial  deposits  (Figure  1)  that  comprise  the  valley  floor  have  been  reworked 
with  dredges  through  placer  mining.  One  section  that  had  not  been  dredged  previously  was  an  active  gold  mine  with 
a  working  face  that  offered  a  cross-section  of  the  geology  in  the  valley  floor.  The  top  layer  consisted  of  5  meters  of 
organic-rich,  fine-grained  glacial  silt  that  had  massive  ground  ice.  This  was  followed  by  5  meters  of  frozen  gravels 
that  overlie  Paleozoic/Precambrian-aged  quartz-pelitic  schist,  which  the  mine  operators  insisted  was  frozen  based  on 
how  hard  it  was  to  “rip”  for  placer  gold  mining.  The  valley  floor  and  mine  pit  are  behind  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
south  rim  of  the  valley  for  much  of  the  year,  allowing  virgin  ground  to  remain  frozen  and  the  reworked  dredge  piles 
to  often  refreeze.  The  gravels  and  frozen  rocks  in  the  valley  grade  into  unfrozen,  dry  bedrock  on  its  northern  rim. 
Because  this  is  a  south-facing  hill  that  receives  plenty  of  sunlight  throughout  the  year,  it  is  not  frozen.  This  is  typical 
for  this  region  of  discontinuous  permafrost  in  interior  Alaska,  where  south-facing  hills  are  unfrozen  while 
north-facing  slopes  and  valleys  are  typically  frozen. 

Thermal  Characterization  in  Coldstream  Valley ._Test  boreholes  were  drilled  to  a  depth  of  10  meters  at  the 
proposed  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock  explosion  sites.  Each  borehole  was  filled  with  1.5-inch-diameter  PVC  pipe 
capped  on  both  ends,  backfilled  with  drill  cuttings,  and  allowed  to  thermally  equilibrate  for  5-7  days.  Vladimir 
Romanovsky  at  the  University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  installed  thermistors  in  each  hole  allowing  the  temperatures  to 
be  measured  at  1 -meter  depth  intervals. 
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Figure  1.  Geologic  map  of  the  Frozen  Rock  Experiment  test  sites.  The  white  stars  show  the  location  of  the 

small  explosions  in  frozen  (1-3)  and  unfrozen  (4-6)  rock.  Small  white  circles  positioned  on  the  roads 
near  the  test  site  represent  geophones  deployed  to  record  the  experiment  (Map  from  Wilson  et  al., 
1998). 

With  the  exception  of  seasonal  thawing  in  the  top  meter,  the  proposed  frozen  test  site  (Shots  1-2)  is  below  freezing, 
approaching  a  temperature  of-1.35°C  at  the  depth  of  explosives  emplacement  (approximately  8  meters).  At  the 
unfrozen  test  site,  the  rocks  are  above  freezing  at  all  depths  in  the  borehole  with  a  temperature  at  emplacement  depth 
of  -i-2.34°C.  The  relative  differences  between  the  temperatures  at  the  frozen  and  unfrozen  sites  were  larger,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  frozen-rock  temperature  colder  than  other  sites  we  had  examined  during  the  experiment  planning. 
Additionally,  ice  was  visible  in  the  fractures  of  the  frozen  rock  at  this  location. 


Laboratory  Velocity  Analysis.  Rock  samples  from  the  test  sites  were  sent  to  New  England  Research,  Inc.,  for 
analysis.  The  physical  rock  properties  of  each  sample  were  measured  both  saturated  and  dry  at  room  temperature, 
and  then  the  measurements  were  performed  again  when  the  samples  were  chilled  to  below  -8  °C.  Seismic  velocities 
obtained  from  the  laboratory  analysis  are  presented  in  Figure  2. 

Due  to  an  unmapped  metamorphic  facies  change  between  the  two  test  sites,  there  are  compositional  differences  in 
core  samples  taken  from  each  test  site  as  observed  in  thin  section  analyses  (Figure  3).  The  rocks  both  have  the  same 
quartz,  plagioclase,  and  mica  matrix,  which  is  foliated  by  the  metamorphism.  The  grade  of  metamorphism  is 
different  with  the  unfrozen  test  site  rock  being  schistose,  while  the  frozen  test  site  bedrock  was  gneissic  (as  will  be 
so  referenced  for  the  rest  of  this  paper).  The  difference  in  composition  between  the  two  samples  are  the  large  garnets 
observed  in  the  unfrozen  test  site  sample  while  only  smaller  garnets  are  observed  in  the  frozen-rock  sample. 

Laboratory  velocity  analyses  of  these  rocks  (Figure  2)  show  that  the  differences  in  the  mineral  composition  do  not 
cause  significant  changes  in  the  P-  and  5-wave  velocities  of  the  two  samples.  When  the  core  samples  from  both  test 
sites  are  saturated  and  cooled  to  -8°C,  the  P-wave  velocity  for  the  unfrozen  test  site  sample — with  large  garnets — is 
approximately  0.1  km/s  faster  (e.g.,  5.8  vs.  5.7  km/s)  than  the  frozen  test  site  sample  at  a  wide  range  of  confining 
pressures.  At  room  temperature,  the  P-wave  velocities  for  both  saturated  samples  are  similar  (e.g.,  5.4  vs.  5.2  km/s). 
Given  that  the  unfrozen  test  site  was  dry,  we  also  estimated  the  laboratory  f*-  and  5-wave  velocities  of  a  dry, 
unfrozen  schistose  sample,  which  was  considerably  slower  at  4.1  and  2.8  km/s,  respectively.  All  of  these  velocities 
are  compiled  in  Table  1 . 


In  Situ  Velocity  Analysis.  We  conducted  shallow  geophysical  investigations  of  both  test  sites.  We  used  a 
60-channel  Geometries  system  connected  to  a  P-wave  source  recorded  on  three-component  Mark-4  geophones.  We 
picked  the  first  breaks  and  inverted  them  for  velocity  structure  for  each  test  site.  At  the  frozen  test  site,  for  which  the 
working  mine  pit  offers  visual  confirmation  of  the  stratigraphy,  we  resolved  the  frozen  gravel,  which  is  highly 
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Figure  2.  P~  and  *S-wave  velocity  estimates  when  the  frozen  test  site  rock  sample  (left)  and  unfrozen  test  site 

rock  sample  (right)  were  frozen  (-8°C)  and  unfrozen  (RT)  in  laboratory  settings.  Because  the  second 
test  site  was  dry,  we  also  include  the  lab-based  velocities  of  the  rock  when  unsaturated. 


a)  Frozen  Test  Site  Sample  a)  Unfrozen  Test  Site  Sample 
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Figure  3.  Photomicrographs  of  core  samples  from  the  (a)  frozen  and  (b)  unfrozen  rock  test  sites  with  the 
mineralogical  constituents. 

Table  1.  Summary  of  Seismic  Velocities  for  the  Emplacement  Media 


Media 

Laborator> 

In  Situ 

Vs 

V, 

V. 

Gneiss:  Frozen 

5.7 

3.3 

3.7 

1.6 

Gneiss:  Unfrozen 

5.4 

3.0 

Schist:  Frozen 

5.7 

3.6 

Schist:  Unfrozen 

5.2 

3.0 

Schist:  Unfrozen  and  Dry 

4.1 

2.8 

2.0-2.6 

1.0- 1.2 
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variable  with  P-wave  velocities  ranging  from  1 .6-2.5  km/s,  and  the  fast  bedrock  (3.7  km/s).  At  the  unfrozen  test 
site,  the  dry  bedrock  P-wave  velocity  is  only  2-2.6  km/s,  and  there  was  a  velocity  change  near  the  middle  of  the 
explosives  column  with  slower  velocities  above  the  bedrock.  While  drilling  the  boreholes  at  the  unfrozen  test  site, 
we  observed  abrupt  changes  in  the  penetration  rate  at  similar  depths  to  our  inverted  interfaces. 

We  did  not  have  direct  ^-wave  refraction  data,  thus  we  attempted  to  invert  the  ground  roll  dispersion  curves  for  each 
test  site.  The  frozen  test  site  shear-wave  velocity  is  considerably  faster  than  the  unfrozen  test  site,  with  ground  roll 
velocities  ranging  from  1.18  to  1.8  km/sec.  The  dispersion  observed  at  the  unfrozen  test  site  is  relatively  flat  and 
only  ranges  between  0.82  and  1.19  km/sec.  Inversion  of  these  dispersion  curves  (Herrmann,  2008)  provided 
estimates  of  the  shear-wave  velocities  at  the  depth  of  explosion  emplacement  of  1 .6  km/sec  and  1 .0-1 .2  km/sec  for 
the  frozen  and  unfrozen  test  sites,  respectively. 

Explosion  Detonation 

We  detonated  6  explosions  at  the  Coldstream  Valley  test  sites  on  24-26  August  2006.  The  yields  ranged  from  100  to 
359  lbs  of  ammonium  nitrate  fuel  oil  (ANFO)  explosives.  Shots  1  (200  lbs),  2  (350),  and  4  (200),  5  (350),  and  6 
(100)  were  all  detonated  in  10-meter  boreholes  loaded  with  at  least  5  meters  of  stemming.  Shot  3  (359)  was 
detonated  in  a  15  meter  borehole  in  frozen  gravels.  Because  the  event  was  the  last  shot  on  the  first  day,  for  safety 
reasons,  we  eliminated  all  unused  boosters  resulting  in  the  increased  yield  as  compared  to  Shots  2  and  5. 

Explosion  Source  Modeling 

Figure  4  provides  an  interesting  snapshot  of  the  differences  in  seismic  waves  produced  by  explosions  in 
frozen-saturated  and  unfrozen-dry  rock.  The  paths  from  the  sources  to  this  station  at  an  epicentral  distance  of  22  km 
are  essentially  the  same;  thus  the  factor  of  3  difference  in  the  observed  amplitudes  is  most  likely  related  to  coupling 
effects  in  the  emplacement  media.  We  note  that  the  smaller  amplitudes  for  the  unfrozen  shots  were  contrary  to  the 
expected  result.  The  theory  had  suggested  that  the  increased  strength  of  the  frozen-rock  media  would  create  smaller 
amplitudes  on  the  seismic  phases.  The  questions  we  had  to  answer  were  whether  the  observed  differences  were 
related  to  frozen  vs.  unfrozen  effects  and/or  frozen  vs.  unfrozen-dry  effects. 


Time  (sec)  Time  (sec) 

Figure  4.  Seismic  waves  from  explosions  in  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock  recorded  at  a  distance  of  22  km  from 
the  explosions. 


To  answer  these  questions,  we  attempted  to  model  the  observed  spectra  for  the  frozen  and  unfrozen  test-site  shots 
using  the  Mueller  and  Murphy  (1971;  MM71)  explosion  source  model.  MM71  was  empirically  developed  based  on 
nuclear  explosions  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS).  It  has  been  successfully  applied  to  nuclear  explosions  at  other  test 
sites,  mining  explosions  (Yang,  1997),  and  confined  chemical  explosions  (Stump  et  al..  1999;  Stump  et  al.,  2003; 
Hooper  et  al.,  2006).  For  our  first  attempt,  we  generated  MM71  explosion-source  spectra  using  the  laboratory 
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velocities  estimated  from  core  samples  (Table  1).  The  comer  frequencies  estimated  for  our  small  explosions  with 
these  fast  laboratory  velocities  (e.g.,  P  >  4. 1  km/s  and  S  >  2.8  km/s)  were  greater  than  20-30  Hz  for  both  test  sites 
and  did  not  offer  a  match  to  our  observed  data. 

Next,  we  incorporated  our  in  situ  P-  and  5-wave  velocities  into  the  MM71  source  and  observed  an  improved 
correlation  between  the  observed  and  theoretical  spectra  at  near-source  distances  (Figure  5).  The  resulting  source 
models  predict  that  the  explosions  at  the  faster,  frozen  rock  site  should  have  a  higher  comer  frequency  (/c~15  Hz) 
than  an  equivalent  explosion  at  the  slower,  unfrozen  site  (/c~10.5  Hz).  MM71  also  predicts  a  small  overshoot  to  the 
explosions  at  the  frozen-rock  site.  Examinations  of  the  observed  spectra  from  the  explosions  match  the /c  and 
overshoot  predictions,  although  the  predicted  amplitude  of  the  overshoot  is  smaller  than  observed.  The  MM71 
model  predicts  that  the  frozen  rock  explosions  should  have  slightly  larger  amplitudes  at  frequencies  of  less  than  /c; 
however,  the  observed  data  show  that  the  amplitudes  are  approximately  equivalent  in  this  bandwidth. 


200  lbs  at  1.7  km 


350  lbs  at  1.7  km 


- Frozen 

Unfrozen 
-  -  MM  1971 


10 

Frequency  (Hz) 


Figure  5.  Comparison  of  observed  spectra  (at  1.7  km)  from  explosions  in  frozen  (blue)  and  unfrozen-dry  (red) 
rock.  Also  shown  are  predicted  MM71  reduced-velocity  potential  (RVP)  spectra  modeled  from  the 
in  situ  velocities  at  each  test  site. 

Remaining  Questions 

What  if  the  unfrozen  test  site  had  been  saturated?  We  were  unable  to  locate  a  saturated  and  unfrozen  test  site  in 
hard  rock  within  20  km  of  our  frozen,  hard-rock  site;  thus  an  experimentally-confirmed  answer  to  this  question  is 
unavailable  at  this  time.  Given  how  well  the  MM71  spectra  modeled  the  observed  data,  we  attempted  to  simulate  the 
velocities  at  the  unfrozen  test  site  as  if  it  had  it  been  saturated.  To  do  so,  we  enlisted  the  help  of  an  excellent 
resource  from  Tatyana  Rautian  and  Vitaly  I.  Khalturin  entitled  “Permafrost  and  Seismic  Efficiency  of  Explosions,” 
which  was  handed  to  us  at  the  2008  Seismological  Society  of  America  meeting  by  Dr.  Paul  Richards.  It  is  a 
wonderful  reference  concerning  frozen  rock,  including  permafrost  depths  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  a  summary  of 
laboratory  studies  of  frozen  rock,  aspects  of  explosive  coupling,  and  attenuation  in  frozen  media.  It  was  compiled  in 
2003. 

One  of  the  studies  highlighted  in  Rautian  and  Khalturin  (2003)  was  by  Dzhurik  (1983),  who  studied  the  in  situ 
seismic  velocities  in  frozen  and  unfrozen  hard  rock  (metamorphic  and  igneous)  in  East  Siberia.  Dzhurik  used  a 
hammer  drop  and  geophones  with  far  offsets  of  200  meters  to  study  P-and  5-wave  velocities  in  the  upper  1 0  meters 
(appropriate  for  our  test  site).  Using  hundreds  of  measurements,  Dzhurik  was  able  to  develop  V/Vs  relationships  for 
frozen-saturated,  unfrozen-saturated,  and  dry-unfrozen  rock  (Figure  6).  We  plotted  our  two  datapoints  on  Dzhurik’s 
results,  and  then  used  the  relationship  for  unfrozen-  saturated  rock  (Fp=  1.7+ 1.06  F^)  to  predict  a  range  of  possible 
velocities  for  our  test  site,  had  it  been  saturated.  This  interpretation  is  obviously  no  substitute  for  empirical  explosion 
data;  however,  it  may  provide  us  with  information  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  returning  to  Alaska  for  explosions 
in  saturated-unfrozen  rock 
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Figure  6.  Vp/Vs  ratios  for  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock  in  Siberia  (from  Dzhurik,  1983).  We  plotted  the  in  situ 
velocities  of  our  test  sites  on  these  empirical  relationships.  We  then  used  the  linear  relationship  for 
II  between  our  two  data  points  to  estimate  the  effect  of  saturation  on  our  unfrozen  test  site  (green 
line  in  lower-right  subplot). 

Figure  7  shows  the  MM71  source  RVP  spectra  for  our  two  different  test  sites.  Also  shown  are  a  series  of 
predicted — based  on  the  work  of  Dzhurik — RVP  spectra,  assuming  that  the  unfrozen  test  site  had  been  saturated. 
These  RVP  spectra  suggest  that  saturated  and  unfrozen  rock  could  have  produced  larger  amplitude  signals  at 
frequencies  below  the  comer  frequency. 
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Figure  7.  (Left)  RVP  spectra  for  the  frozen  (blue)  and  unfrozen-dry  (red)  test  site  explosions  in  the 

Coldstream  Valley.  Also  shown  are  possible  RVP  spectra,  assuming  the  relationships  of  Dzhurik 
(1983)  for  unfrozen-saturated  rock  (green).  (Right)  Predicted  moments  (Denny  and  Johnson,  1991) 
for  explosions  in  the  various  media. 
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Denny  and  Johnson  ( 1 99 1 )  developed  a  model  for  the  measured  seismic  moment  (A/,,)  of  explosions, 

(1) 

where  GP  is  gas  porosity  and  Po  is  overburden  pressure  {Po^pgh).  M,  is  the  theoretical  moment  and  is  defined  as 

(2) 

where  a  is  the  P-W2i\e  velocity  and  R,  is  the  cavity  radius  estimated  by: 

1.47x10^^3 

^  ^0.3848p0.2625jQ0.0025GP  •  ^ 

From  the  equations  above,  we  can  see  that  the  measured  moment  for  explosions  in  the  Denny  and  Johnson  (1991) 
model  depends  on  the  P-wave  and  5-wave  (P)  velocities  and  yield  (Y).  We  used  Equations  1-3  to  estimate  moment 
magnitudes  (A/J  for  the  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock  explosions  in  Coldstream  Valley.  We  then  compared  them  to  the 
moments  obtained  from  spectral  modeling  of  the  surface  wave  amplitudes  and  found  an  almost  1 : 1  relationship 
between  predicted  and  observed  A/h.  When  the  same  techniques  were  applied  to  the  possible  saturated  and  unfrozen 
test  site  velocities  from  Dzhurik’s  (1983)  data,  the  A/„s  are  not  as  large  as  expected  (Figure  7;  right).  The  would 
have  probably  been  less  than  0. 1  magnitude  unit  larger  had  the  unfrozen  test  site  been  saturated. 


How  would  this  translate  to  a  1  kiloton  explosion?  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  project  to  try  and  predict  the 
differences  between  a  nuclear  and  chemical  explosion  in  terms  of  the  non-linear  reactions  and  changes  of  state  in 
frozen  media.  However,  our  successes  with  MM71  at  modeling  the  near-source  small  explosion  data  could  provide  a 
valid  framework  to  predict  the  spectra  and  moments  for  larger  explosions  (e.g.,  1  kiloton  at  122  meters  depth)  in 
permafrost.  Since  a  larger  explosion  is  likely  to  be  buried  deeper  in  less-fractured  media,  the  laboratory  velocities 
determined  by  New  England  Research  (Table  1)  were  input  in  MM71  to  model  the  emplacement  media.  The 
resulting  reduced  displacement  potentials  (RDP)  for  all  five  possible  laboratory  velocity  combinations  in  Table  1  are 
presented  in  Figure  8.  We  see  similar  relative  positioning  of  the  potentials  for  frozen  and  unfrozen  media  as 
observed  for  the  in  situ  velocities  (Figures  5  and  7). 


Gneiss 


Time  (sec) 


Schist 


Time  (sec) 


Figure  8.  (Top)  Reduced  displacement  potentials  (RDP)  for  a  1  kiloton  explosion  at  122-m  depth  for  all  five 
possible  laboratory  P-  and  5-wave  velocity  combinations  in  Table  1.  (Bottom)  Synthetic 
seismograms  resulting  from  the  convolution  of  the  RDPs  with  teleseismic  explosion  Green’s 
functions  generated  by  Robert  Herrmann’s  new  Hudson96  program. 
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Dr.  Robert  Herrmann  generated  teleseismic  explosion  Green’s  functions  using  his  new  Hudson96  modeling  software 
(Herrmann,  2008)  that  were  convolved  with  the  RDPs  in  Figure  8  to  produce  synthetic  seismograms.  We  then 
estimated  M„s  using  Denny  and  Johnson  ( 1991 )  and  m^s  using  the  synthetic  P-wave  amplitudes  and 

/Wft  =  log(A/T)  +  Q(D,  h),  (4). 

where  Q  (D,  h)  was  obtained  from  the  Veith-Clawson  (1972)  curves.  The  results  presented  in  Figure  9  predict  very 
small  differences  in  magnitudes  for  frozen  and  unfrozen  saturated  rock  explosions  based  on  the  M1V171  model  and 
laboratory  velocities  for  gneiss  and  schist. 


FRZ  GN  SAT  NF  GN  SA  '  FRZ  SC  SAT  INF  SC  SAT  unF  SC  DRY 

Media 


Figure  9.  Predicted  and  mi,  magnitudes  for  a  1  kiloton  explosion  in  frozen  and  unfrozen  gneiss  (GN)  and 
schist  (SC)  based  on  the  IV1M71  source  and  teleseismic  explosion  Green’s  functions. 

How  do  our  results  compare  with  Rautian  and  Khalturin?  Our  results  suggest  that  there  may  not  be  significant 
magnitude  variations  between  explosions  detonated  in  frozen  and  unfrozen  gneiss  and  schist  as  long  as  both  are 
saturated.  Rautian  and  Khalturin  (2003)  also  attempted  to  address  the  possible  coupling  differences  between 
explosions  in  frozen  and  unfrozen  rock.  First,  they  studied  23  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  (PNEs)  that  were 
detonated  in  permafrost  regions.  These  included  8  in  permafrost  and  15  at  depths  below  the  base  of  the  permafrost. 
They  determined  that  the  PNEs  detonated  in  permafrost  were  about  0.1  magnitude  unit  larger  than  the  shots  below 
the  permafrost.  After  considering  the  effects  of  depth,  they  report  that  “these  data  evidenced,  that  anyway,  the 
permafrost  does  not  affect  seriously  on  magnitude  effectiveness.” 

They  also  studied  the  nuclear  explosions  at  Novaya  Zemlya,  but  offered  the  surprising  conclusion  that  most  of  the 
underground  nuclear  tests  there  were  detonated  deeper  than  the  base  of  the  permafrost.  They  determined  that 
magnitude  deviations  between  shots  in  and  below  the  permafrost  varied  only  between  -0.01  and  -K).04.  They  wrote, 
“so,  again,  there  is  no  notable  difference  in  magnitude  efficiency,  caused  by  permafrost.” 

Rautian  and  Khalturin  (2003)  also  studied  attenuation  in  frozen  rocks  as  a  possible  source  of  amplitude  bias.  They 
concluded  that  the  “frozen  state  of  rock  approximates  its  properties  (velocities,  moduli,  strength)  to  that  of  hard  rock 
(granite  or  so).  It  means,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  high  energy  loss  if  the  non-linear  attenuation  zone  is  in 
permafrost.” 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Frozen  Rock  Experiment  provides  a  unique  dataset  from  small,  nearly  co-located  explosions  in  frozen  and 
unfrozen  metamorphic  rocks  for  which  we  have  detailed  laboratory  and  in  situ  characterizations  of  the  emplacement 
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media.  The  characteristics  of  the  explosions  (comer  frequency,  overshoot,  and  isotropic  moments)  are  modeled  very 
well  using  the  in  situ  velocity  characteristics  of  the  emplacement  media  and  both  the  Mueller  and  Murphy  (1971) 
and  Denny  and  Johnson  (1991)  source  models.  The  primary  reason  behind  the  differences  in  the  explosions  is 
related  to  the  dry  versus  saturated-frozen  emplacement  media.  Using  Dzhurik’s  (1983)  relationships  between  K^and 
for  Siberian  hard  rock  media,  we  predict  a  very  small  increase  in  amplitudes  from  the  unfrozen-rock  explosions 
had  the  media  been  saturated  as  compared  to  the  frozen-rock  explosions.  Incorporating  the  laboratory  velocities  of 
our  test  site  media  into  the  Mueller-Murphy  source,  we  predict  little  or  no  nj/,  bias  for  explosive  coupling  in  frozen 
and  unfrozen  media — unless  the  unfrozen  media  is  dry.  These  results  agree  with  Rautian  and  Khalturin  (2003)  who 
found  no  ‘‘notable”  difference  in  magnitude  efficiency  for  explosions  detonated  in  permafrost. 
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